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The paper by Rev. Risto Lehtonen, staff member of the 
Lutheran World Federation, which we share with you in this 
issue of the CCIA BACKGROUND INFORMATION seems to us to 
contain a useful outline of the history of and the issues 
included in the present Middle Fast situation. It makes 
special reference to the Palestine problem. It highlights 
some of the specific challenges posed by this troubled 
area to a confessional body, the Lutheran World Federation. 


The paper was originally written as a hackoround paper for 
a LWF consultation. The author has kindly consented to its 
publication by the CCIA for the broader information of the 
churches, and as a contribution towards the preparation of 
another Consultation on the Middle Fast being oraganized 
Pec corer 77> by the WCC MIDDLE EAST TASK FORCE in co- 
operation with the CCIA, on the request of the General 
Secretary. 


No single background paper can cover adeaguately all the 
complicated aspects of the Middle East conflict. The pre- 
Sent paper is therefore but one contribution to a fuller 
understanding. Others are currently being prepared in con- 
junction with the WCC October consultation with church 
leaders from the Middle Fast and other countries most 
erect ve involved in the conflict there. 


The opinions expressed in this paper are those of the 
author and do not necessarily represent CCIA or WCC 
official positions. 
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TOWARDS RECONCILIATION AND JUSTICE IN THE HOLY LAND 


A background paper for the LWF Consultation on the Palestine 
problem and Lutheran churches. 


1. This paper is to serve as an introductory statement on the 
sub-theme, "Faithful Witness through Work for Reconciliation, 
Justice, and Human Rights", of the LWF consultation on the Holy 
Land. As such, it is meant to offer a starting point for the work 
on this sub-theme, to refer to some of the more or less obvious 
limitations and complications of Lutheran involvement in the socio- 
political aspects of the situation, to recall some of the his- 
torical events which have paved the way to the present situation, 
and, finally, to raise a few questions concerning political as- 
pects of Lutheran involvement in Palestine. 


To avoid any misunderstanding, it should be underlined that this 
is not intended to be a position paper to outline political so- 
lutions towards which churches ought to strive, nor a systematic 
analysis of the Palestine problem. Neither does it offer an over- 
all plan for common Lutheran action for peace and justice in the 
area, although it does raise questions about a viable Lutheran 
role. If the paper succeeds in stimlating "an exchange of in- 
formation between Lutheran churches, groups, and organizations 
involved in the area", and in drawing “attention to a broad 
series of issues which submissions by LWF departments stated to 
be requiring attention" as far as the political dimensions of 
the situation are concerend, it will have fulfilled its purpose. 


2. Limitations and complications 


When churches are faced with a pressing political problem, there 
is always a temptation to try to act as a distinct political 
force or to presume that the church has an answer or even the 
answer to the political conflict concerned. In dealing with the 
complex political issues involved in the Holy Land, it is neces- 
sary to keep in mind the inherent limitations on the political 
role of the church. The task of the church is to proclaim the 
gospel. And she is to reflect in her own life what she affirms 
and proclaims. All this does have socio-political repercussions. 
But the church cannot make these repercussions of her faith the 
criteria of her message. Ultimately, the Holy Scriptures are the 
sole valid criterion of the proclamation and servanthood of the 
church. They include not only the gospel which is the God-given 
instrument of salvation, but also God's law without which his 
will cannot be understood. Therefore, the church cannot become 
an exclusive political grouping or try to acquire control with- 
out denying her own dependence on the gosple of Jesus Christ. 
The two kingdom doctrine, which for many has such a dubious re- 
putation, is still a valid reminder that the ministry to the 


gospel is not and cannot be tied to any political system, whether 
it is in power or trying to acquire power. To make the church 
into an uncritical servant of any single political programme is 
bound sooner or later to lead to the denial of her task as the 
servant of the gospel. This reminder is relevant at a time when 
there is an awakening of the concern for the socio-political res- 
ponsibility of the church. It is not to eliminate or dilute its 
witness and service in the socio-political realm, but to place 

it in its proper context. It also implies certain inherent limi- 
tations on the tasks of Lutheran churches in relation to the 
politics of the Holy Land or Palestine. 


In addition to the inherent general limitations on their political 
role, La&theran churches are plagued by an underdevelopment of 

their social thought on contemporary political and international 
issues. There is little consensus among LWF members on what con- 
stitutes the legitimate political role of the church. This com- 
plicates further any attempts to delineate the political respon- 
sibilities of Lutheran churches and agencies in the Holy Land and 
also tends to inhibit Lutheran participation in ecumenical efforts 
in this area. 


There are some further complications which arise out of the varied 
perceptions and experiences which Lutheran churches have of the 
political problems of the area. For example, the very difficulty 
encountered in naming this consultation, i.e. whether it should 
be called a consultation on the Holy Land or on Palestine, points 
to one such complication. There seem to be two sets of problems, 
which overlap to a certain extent but which are quite different 
in origin and nature, yet which both have political dimensions. 
One set arises out of the concern for holy places and for the 
Holy Land itself; the other centres around the sorcalled Pales- 
tinian problem. 


The concern for the Holy Land in the Western branch of Christianity 
goes back at least to the period of the Crusades. At that time it 
took the form of a military effort by the Christian West to es- 
tablish political control over the land whose history is linked 
with. the. life. of Jésus, and the origins of Christianity. The in= 
tention did not die with the Crusades. Still from time to time, 
the conviction is expressed, mainly in the Western churches, that 
there should be a distinet and visible presence of all branches 
of Christianity in Jerusalem, and that such a presence has a 
particular religious significance. It is,however, hard to recon- 
cile this concern with at least the main stream of Lutheran theo- 
logy which recognizes as holy places only those which are conse- 
crated for the use of a worshipping congregation. In the Refor- 
mation tradition, the Holy Land is for Christians simply an area 
which is of particular historical interest and which is sigqnifi- 
cant for an understanding of the historical context of the Bible 
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Re: CCIA NEWSLETTER 1975/No. 4 


Please correct on page 2 point b) "Stabilization in World 
Markets of basic commodities and stabilization of export 
earnings" the first paragraph: which should read: 


"The instability of prices and outlets most damaging 

to the economies of developing countries must be over- 
come. This would require world-wide commodity agreements 
with mechanisms for equitable price stabilization and 
financial equilibrium, stabilizing export earnings of 
developing countries from year to year (eg. The Lomé 
Convention agreed between 46 developing countries and 
the EEC)." 
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and the early church. Therefore there is a legitimate concern 
for and limited interest in the protection of the monuments and 
cultural heritage of the land, and in keeping it available for 
study and research purposes. Apart from this, the Holy Land has 
no unique and particular religious significance for Christians 
of the main streams of western reformation traditions. Moreover, 
there is one insight which is widely shared by Lutherans today: 
that religious - and especially messianic - motives are fatal 
for any form of healthy Christian social and political respon- 
sibility. Therefore, the Holy Land emphasis should have little 
place in considerations of the political dimensions of Lutheran 
involvement in the area, except as a warning signal against 
religious messianic ideologies. 


I am aware that the Holy Land has a different meaning for Judaism, 
as do the holy places for Islam. The Christian faith leads, I 
believe, to a respect for all people and therefore to a recog- 
nition of their right to their religious aspirations. However, 
this does not constitute a sifficient basis for Christians, at 
least for Protestants to develop the Holy Land idea into a major 
element in their political concern for the area. 


This leads to the conclusion that the so-called Palestinian 
problem is the main political issue on which Christians should 
focus their attention. This is a much younger concern than that 
for the Holy Land. It goes back only to the general rise of 
nationalism in the latter half of the last century and more par- 
ticularly to the birth and rise of political Zionism. It is a 
problem which Christians cannot pretend to be able to solve, 

but from which they cannot dissociate themselves. The heart of 
the problem is that now two peoples are making claim to the same 
area, and that there is no solution insight which could bring 
full justice to all who are affected. Moreover, Christians them- 
selves are sharply divided over this issue, and therefore they 
may, consciously or unconsciously, contribute to the deepening 
or prolongation of the conflict. 


Another difficulty in dealing with the Palestinian problem in 

a Lutheran context is the relative smallness of the Lutheran 
constituency in the Holy Land/Palestine, especially as compared 
with the size and weight of the Lutheran churches from outside 
which are involved and also as compared with other churches in 
the area itself. This might be overcome if it were possible to 
increase consultation and cooperation between Lutheran and non- 
Lutheran churches of the area in relation to the socio-political 
aspects of their ministry. The voice of those who are inside a 
conflict area is in any case far more important than the best 
wisdom offered from outside. To hear the voice of all Christians 
of the area on its political problems would probably help 
Lutheran churches both within and outside to see what can be 


their particular contribution to reconciliation and justice there. 
The usefulness of the newly founded Middle East Council of Churches 
as a representative forum of Orthodox and Protestant Christians 

of the area should not be under-estimated. 


Finally, the task of this consultation concerning the Palestinian 
problem is complicated by the burden of guilt over the fate of 
Jews especially under the Hitler regime and during World War II, 
and also by the influence of those Christians who, contrary to 
Lutheran affirmations, tend to interpret the State of Israel as 

a sign of the fulfilment of God's promises and of the approach 

of Christ's second coming. Both of these elements make it more 
difficult to analyze the Palestinian problem in its own right and 
as the people who are most concerned themselves see it, and to 
assess the involvement of Lutheran churches in the liaght of such 
an analysis. 


3. Historical roots of the Palestinian problem 


The present situation can be understood properly only when the 
historical roots of the Palestinian problem are taken into 
account. In this connection, there is no possibility of going in 
any depth through the whole sequence of events or of considering 
all the social, political, and religious forces behind them. In 
the following, I want simply to recall some elements of the his- 
tory which ought not to be forgotten. 


"Palestine" as the definition of an area goes back only to World 
War I, when it was used for the British mandate of that name. 
As a more general expression for a loosely defined geographic 
area, it goes back to Old Testament times. Until the end of the 
last century, the area now commonly called Palestine, of which 
the State of Israel covers a sizeable portion, was part of the 
Ottoman Turkish Empire. Its population was by and large Arab and 
Muslim, with a significant Arab Christian minority divided among 
various churches and sects. There were also Jewish settlements, 
some of them very old, whose population made up between five and 
ten per cent of that in their area. Although the whole Empire 
was Muslim, the non-Muslim minority communities enjoyed consider- 
able autonomy. 


From the middle of the last century, the concept of nationalism, 
originating in Western Europe, began to penetrate the area and 
gradually to undermine the religious foundations of the Ottoman 
Empire. The idea of a separate Arab identity caught fire first 
among Syrian Arab Christians, and gradually spread to Syrian 
Arab Muslims, who soon became a majority among the nationalists. 
In Egypt, British occupation triggered the rise of national 
resistance against the new rule. In spite of the fact that 


nationalist movements were aimed at different targets, their pre- 
dominant aspiration until World War I was to work towards one 
large Arab state comprising all the Arab provinces of the eroding 
Ottoman Empire. 


This same period saw the rise of another nationalist movement: 
political Zionism, whose objective was to create a Jewish state. 
The origins of this movement lay in Czarist Russia and in Poland, 
where Jews were discriminated against in many ways and where there 
had been several waves of outright persecution. This suffering 
raised among the Jews and also amonq others concerned for them 

the whole question of the future of world Jewry. As a result, 

the programme of political Zionism was launched. This was para- 
lleled by the rise of a new type of Jewish immiaration to "the 
Holy Land", whose goal was to form small agricultural communities, 
This movement was supported largely by funds from Baron Rothschild. 
The Zionist movement was naturally strengthened by the Jewish 
reaction to anti-semitism which, though most notable in Poland 

and Russia, had appeared also in France, especially in connection 
with the Dreyfus affair. 


With the increasing flow of Jewish immigrants and their pressing 
claims to land for their settlements, Arab opposition to the 
Zionist movement was not long in developping. The Turks, on their 
side, with their new nationalist leadership, were initially 
favorable to the Zionists but they soon turned against all natio- 
nalist movements which threatened their former empire, which they 
were determined to keep under their control. This meant that the 
Arabs found themselves forces to struggle on two fronts: against 
the Zionists, and against the Turks with their growing nationalist 
ethos. 


While the seeds of the present troubles were already sown at the 
turn of the century, the decisive steps towards the worsening of 
the conflict were taken during World War I. The British, in their 
operations against the Ottomans, who were allied with Germany and 
Austria-Hungary, had established their headquarters in Cairo. 

In order to strengthen their base in the Middle East, they pledged 
in 1915 to recognize and support the independence of the Arabs 

in Palestine, i.e. in the territory which covered the southern 
portion of the province of Beirut, most of the province of Syria, 
and the district of Jerusalem. However, in the following year, 
the British and French decided to divide the sub-provinces be- 
tween themselves. Only a small administrative unit called Pales- 
tine was to be placed under international control. Then one year 
later, the famous Balfour Declaration was issued unilaterally 

by the British government. It stated that "His Majesty's govern- 
ment views with favour the establishment in Palestine of a na- 
tional home for the Jewish people", and that "nothing shall be 
done which may prejudice the civil and religious rights of exis- 
ting non-Jewish communities in Palestine". Shortly after, with 


the withdrawal of Turkey, the Franco-British agreement was modi- 
fied to enlarge the area of Palestine and to make it a British 
mandate. 


The Zionists took the Balfour Declaration as a commitment to 
allow unlimited Jewish immigration. Some Zionist leaders sought 
an agreement with the Arab nationalists, but their efforts 
failed because of Arab opposition to any policies which would 
change the balance of population and land-ownership in Palestine. 
Open hostilities were therefore unavoidable. The first violent 
conflicts erupted in 1919 as a result of Arab opposition to 
British-French rule and Jewish immigration. A period of sharp 
tension in the territory ensued, as new areas were opened to 
Jewish settlements. The flow of Jewish immigrants was accompanied 
by the activities of feared Jewish terrorist organization. Vio- 
lence and counter-violence characterized this period of rapid 
transformation of Palestine. The Jewish immigration increased 
sharply after Hitler gained power. Towards the end of the thirties, 
the British, who had tried to keep the Palestine situation some- 
what under control, came to be hated by both Jews and Arabs. 
Shortly before World War II, the British government established 
a plan to divide Palestine into a Jewish and a Palestine Arab 
state, and to withdraw its forces from the territory. Just at 
the time when the persecution of the Jews in Germany was approaching 
its peak, the British put an end to legal Jewish immigration to 
Palestine? 


By the beginning of World War II, a major change in the population 
ration had taken place. While in 1920 the Jewish population did 
not’ exceed 11 ‘per cent’ of -the ‘total,%by D939 at had risenichos 32> 
34 per cent, or about one third. Jewish landholdings had also 
increased through purchases which were sometimes followed by 
mass evictions of Arabs from the newly acquired land. However, 

in 1939, Jewish landholdings were only 9 - 12 per cent of the 
whole, although they were largely located in the most fertile 
areas. Some of the Arabs cooperated with the Jewish immigrants, 
and many gained economically from the aggressive development of 
the Jewish colonies. 


The events since World War II are in living memory for most con- 
sultation participants. The United Nations established a new 
partition plan for Palestine in 1947, which was approved by 
Jewish organizations but rejected by Arabs. The British troops 
were withdrawn in May 1948. When the last forces had left, the 
State of Israel was proclaimed although the UN had late April and 
early May made decisions which aimed at maintaining Palestine 
under a temporary UN trusteeship until a peaceful solution could 
be found. The Israeli declaration led to the first Arab-Israeli 
war which resulted in a slight expansion of Israeli territory. 
No Arab Palestine state was formed. Instead, the west bank was 


incorporated into the Kingdom of Jordan. More than half a million 
people - according to some estimates up to 780.000 - were dis- 
placed. Later some tens of thousands returned to what was now 
Israel, mostly on the basis of family reunification. Most of the 
displaced Arabs ended up in refugee camps in Lebanon, Jordan, 
Syria and the Gaza strip. Smaller numbers emiorated to other 
Arab countries and to Europe and North America. 


The sequence of events since 1948 has several times thoroughly 
shaken the world. The unresolved Israeli/Arab tension has erupted 
into three more full-scale wars (1956, 1967, and 1973) and into 
innumberable violent incidents instigated by varied parties. The 
Significance of the Palestinian resistence, presently organized 
under the auspices of the Palestine Liberation Organization, has 
increased rapidly since 1967. But it was not until the consoli- 
dation of the Organization of Petroleum Exporting Countries that 
there emerged from within the area a certain new balance of 

power which has drastically changed the terms of the conflict. 


In spite of the fact that the solution now rests with the peoples 
within the area, various outside foreign powers continue to play 

a significant role. At times during the last twenty years the 
whole situation has seemed to be in the hands of those countries 
which contributed so much to the rise of the Palestinian problem. 
The pattern taken by Jewish immigration, which has from time to 
time been strongly assisted and promoted by the USA, has created 
among Arabs, and increasingly also among leaders of the developing 
countries, the impression that the State of Israel is simply a 
late expression of settler colonialism. The US military commitment 
to Israel has done little to weaken this impression, and the USSR 
has not left unexploited the opportunities for anti-colonialist 
propaganda. The simplified colonialist image which has thus been 
created tends to make it more difficult for outsiders to appreciate 
the problems, positions, and undercurrents within Israel and in 
world Jewry as a whole. At the same time, the menace of Soviet 
influence on Arab countries has been used as a justification for 

a continued US military presence and for the massive supplying 

of US arms to Israel, even though most of the Arab countries have 
proven rather unreceptive to cooperation with the USSR at the 
ideological level. European countries, in order to promote their 
own interests and without much sense of responsibility for the 
peoples involved, have frequently made themselves uncritically 
available to the conflicting parties and to their propaganda. 

Some of them have benefitted considerably from a profitable arms 
market in the Middle East. In the last few years, most of the 
non-aligned nations of the developing world have bemuin to take 

a strong position in support of Palestinian liberation, and many 
of them have broken diplomatic relations with Israel. Recause 

of all these foreign elements, a conflict which is fundamentally 

a local one must still be considered not only in the light of 


its own historic ‘oricins butivralso ine thercontexte offUlS/USSR,-po= 
laritv and détente, of the anti-imperiad istiustrucalepvs.~biq- power 
control, and of the conflicting iceolodies of socialism, nationa- 
lisr, and -capi talism: 


Throughout the whole period ‘since 1948, the United Nations has 
played a sionificant albeit often thankless role in trving to 

limit the conflict and to create conditions for a settlement. 
Resides maintaining its neace-keepina forces and truce observers 

in the area, it has provided large-scale humanitarian assistance 

to the victims of the conflict and facilitated the work of numerous 
GN-related non-governmental refugee, relief, and development 
agencies, thus improving conditions for the self-determination 

of the peoples involved. In spite of some serious set-backs,; it 

can be said that the UN has fully proved its value in the area. 


4. Signs of hope and some warnino sianals 


The 1973 was and subsequent events, including the new OPEC po- 
licies, have probably brought the first major change in the 
situation since 1948. The factors which deserve careful attention 
and which may give some hope for a gradual diminution of hos- 
tiTities® include*tne* followings 


a) Within Israel the possible recognition of a future Pales- 
tinian State has been openly introduced into the political 
debate, even though the idea is still officially rejected. 


b) Within the Palestinian Liberation Organization, a search 
for viable political solutions has been intensified, not 
least because of its recent political and diplomatic 
successes, and consequently the scope of military operations 
has been reduced. 


c) There have been clear and repeated siqns that the PLO is 
open to the possibility of recognizing the State of Israel, 
provided it withdraws behind its pre-1967 borders and 
recognizes a Palestinian State. 


d) There is a more equitable military balance of power be- 
tween Israel and the Arab countries than prevailed between 
1948 and 1973. 


e) During the last two years international opinion has moved 
decisively towards recoqnizina that the future of the 
Palestinian people is the key to a lasting peace in the 
Middle East. 


f) The USA and the USSR continue to put considerable weight 
on the détemte policy and therefore are committed to 
avoiding a military clash over Israeli-Palestinian or 
Israeli~Arab ‘conflicts: 


g) During recent months, informal conversations have taken 


place involving, on the one side, leaders of international 
Jewish organizations, including influential Israeli citizens, 
and, on the other, Arab and PLO leaders. Special reference 
should be made to the consultation of the World Council 

of Churches and the International Jewish Committee for 
Interreligious Consultations held in London January 12-16, 
1975, and to the continued efforts of the CCIA in the 

Middle East. 


AS a consequence of these trends and initiatives, chances for de- 
escalating mutual hostility and continued accusations have im- 
proved, and the hope for a gradual decrease of fear and suspicion 
may be somewhat less utopian. 


There are at the same time many extremely serious danger signals 
which are of grave concern also for the churches. 


a) 


b) 


Cc) 


d) 


e) 


The fear of threats to its existence may lead Israel to 
dangerous unilateral actions. The possibility of another 
pre-emptive Israeli attack is therefore not to be excluded. 


The continuing arms race makes the situation increasingly 
explosive. The feasibility of the use of nuclear weapons 
seems to be increasing. 


The seeming determination of Israel to make Jerusalem a 
Jewish city and to resettle what used to be Arab sections 
is tending to become a symbol of Israeli insensitivity to 
Muslim and Arab concerns, and adds to the tension. 


The isolationist mood of the USA, which is probably in- 
creasing after the latest Indochina events, may affect the 
balance of power in the eastern Mediterranean and add to 
the general instability; this could incite the parties 
immediately involved to new unexpected moves. 


National self-interests among the Arab states and also 
outside efforts to deepen the existing divisions among 
them may have an adverse effect on any political nego- 
tiations and add to the impatience of the Palestinian 
people, thereby increasing the incidence of violence. 


f) A lack of progress on the political front may leave only 


the military option open to the PLO. 


The history of the conflict and of various peace efforts up to 
the failure of the latest US-initiated campaiqn of step-by-step 
diplomacy seems to point to one clear conclusion: no solution can 
be reached over the heads of the parties who hold the key to the 
prospect of peace or holocaust in the area, i.e. the Palestinians 
and Israelis. What outsiders can do at best is to strengthen con- 
ditions for these peoples themselves to reach a lasting solution. 
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5. What can Lutheran churches do? 


With the limitations indicated above, and in view of the magnitude 
and complexity of the Palestinian situation, it is evident that 
the contribution of Lutheran churches to the work towards justice 
and reconciliation in the area can at best be only modest. How- 
ever, even a modest contribution can be significant. And what is 
more important is that Christian witness and service in the po- 
litical field - as in all others - cannot depend only on cal- 
culations of possible success, but in the final analysis are a 
faithful response to God's action in Jesus Christ. This means 
that it is not only useful but imperative for Lutheran churches 
to consider their witness and service in the context of the 
Palestinian problem. 


There are several lines of approach open to Lutheran churches, 

and with some of them the churches involved already have consider- 
able experience. At the risk of repeating what may be obvious to 
everybody, I want to list here some questions concerning present 
and possible future approaches, as a possible starting point for 
the discussion of our common responsibility. 


a) The life of the church in a given situation is or can be 
a sign of justice and reconciliation for the society in 
the midst of which she lives. This is the case when the 
church seeks to practice her faith, exhibits reconciliation 
and justice within her own life, and refuses to tolerate 
the divisions which the conflicts in the society tend to 
impose upon her. -It means that the church is open to the 
humble, to the poor, and to the outcast, and to other 
victims of injustice. A church which is consistent in its 
worship, its teaching, and its service is a challenge to 
its environment. To what extent do those belonging to 
Lutheran churches and congregations in the area reflect 
the reconciliation and justice given by God in Jesus 
Christ? 


b) The unity.and fellowship .of the church which reflect re- 
conciliation and justice are not only a Lutheran concern. 
Therefore, without a constant search with others for mutual 
understanding, a sharing of experiences and a striving 
towards a Lutheran witness will remain anaemic. Especially 
in the socio-political field, the common witness of the 
churches of the area carries far more weight than many 
isolated voices. What can Lutherans do to strengthen the 
fellowship and the common witness of the whole Christian 
community in the area? What are the practical possibilities 
for strengthening the work of the MECC and Lutheran 
participation: in» it? 


c) Both Lutheran churches through the LWF, and the wider 
ecumenical family of churches through the MECC and WCC, 


dq) 


e) 


- ll - 


have created specialized agencies and programmes for work 
towards restoration of human rights and dignity, social 
justice, and international order. Such agencies have made 
a significant impact on a number of people in the Pales- 
tine area by improving their conditions of life and possi- 
bilities for health care and education, and by stimulating 
dialogue between persons, sometimes includind political 
leaders. How can Lutheran churches strengthen the work of 
such agencies and programmes and bring their own contri- 
bution to them? In this connection, the LWF/WS is well 
known to all of us. Mention should also be made again of 
MECC and its departments, and especially of the CCIA of 
the WCC. 


Perhaps the most demanding and until now much neglected 
approach is to meet the need for education within Lutheran 
churches all over the world on the Palestinian problem 

and on their responsibility for it. This problem will not 
be quickly eliminated even if some kind of formal politi- 
cal settlement is reached in the near future. Therefore 

a major educational effort on problems of the Holy Land/ 
Palestine throughout Lutheran churches, to bear fruit 
within the next ten to thirty years, is highly desirable. 
This is particularly relevant in those countries which 
have close ties with the area and are therefore vulnerable 
to one-sided political propaganda or to obvious temptations 
to pursue only their own short-term self-interests. How 
could Christian mass tourism in the Holy Land be used for 
education on the different facets of the Palestinian prob- 
lem by providing broad exposure to the peoples of the 

area and their situation? Could Lutheran churches or the 
LWF play any useful role here? Would it be possible to 
involve larger numbers of decision- and opinion-makers in 
Lutheran churches in the study of the problem and also in 
fact-finding visits to the area? So far, most visits of 
Lutheran leaders have been for the very specific purposes 
of their agencies, for conferences and meetings, or for 
tourism. Finally, what kind of information and educational 
material would be useful for local congregations in various 
parts of the world? The ecumenical agencies of the area 
would undoubtedly be able to provide raw materials for 
this purpose. 


Despite the weaknesses and failures of the UN, it is still 
one of the most important organizations for the strengthening 
of peace, justice, and international order, and for con- 
tributing to the protection of peoples in the area and to 

its political stability. How can Lutheran churches help 

to strengthen this organization? 


Would it be too much to hope that there might emerge from this 
consultation-in response to the whisperings of the Spirit - some 
concrete proposals to the LWF and its member churches for action 
in this area. 


Risto Lehtonen 
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